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wood, and covered with string usually made of cocoanut fibre. A bed like that, called a char-pai, would cost about sixpence or eightpence, which, however, represents a day's work to the men. On the bed nothing more than a cheap blanket is placed, which in the cold weather serves the double purpose of sheet and coverlet. One of these beds is used for sleeping on. The others would be used as chairs or tables, in case there are no children in the family. There are no pictures In the room, no chairs nor tables. The walls are not covered with paper, and, of course, there are no hangings. There is usually no carpet or floor-cloth, but occasionally a cheap cotton print or a mat is spread on the floor, and when people are not sitting on the four-post beds, they sit on the ground on these floor coverings. One corner of the room serves as a kitchen, where four or five cooking utensils are stacked, and two or three brass vessels serve as vessels for drinking-water. In the hot weather porous earthenware vessels are filled with water, and the evaporation that takes place helps to cool the water almost to an icy temperature.
Let us go to a somewhat better-class house than this, say the house of a clerk employed in a Government office. His income would be about two or three pounds a month. Out of that he pays a rent of about five or six shillings, unless he has pretensions to a better style of living, in which case he would, perhaps, pay ten